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his Side and at 


Reorganizing 


The States Reorganization Commission was faced 
with an impossible task. They had to set up geogra- 
phical states on a mainly linguistic basis when language 
distribution is hardly on a geographical basis and when 
importan: linguistic minorities are found in all import- 
ant centres. They had to provide for India’s. pluralism 
when the primary need was unity. Their only hope 
of receiving general acceptance was to distribute dis- 
content somewhat evenly; they failed to do so. Mr. 
Rajagopalachari with statesmanlike vision had said the 
work of the Commission was taken in hand much too 
early, and Dr. Mookerjee, Governer of Bengal, had 


with equal vision insisted on the need of reinforcing 
unity. 


The most glaring illogism was committed about 
Maharashtra: to admit that Bombay is within the 
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Maharashtra area, and then to exclude it from Maha- 
rashtra made litile sense in the eyes of the people. 
Nor was it more judicious to accuse Maharashtra of 
breaking up India’s unity. Would it not have been 
possible to hold a plebiscite and ask the Bombay people 
what they preferred ? 


Bombay Frenzy 


The above shortcomings did in no way justify or 
excuse the smash-burn-and-kill frenzy which seized 
Bombay for nearly a week, and still less the criminal 
revolt along the Orissa coast. That Communists would 
seize so good an occasion to create disorder was expect- 
ed ; they had not underwritten the panch-shila signed 
by Mr. Krushchev and his Prime Minister, and they 
remained keen on rehearsing a revolution of their own. 
That other leftist parties and even a few Congressmen 
caught the mad epidemic was beyond prediction. The 
main lesson, however, is that garlands and pact-sign- 
ing with foreign top-communists does not alter the 
plans of the Cominform in any way. When will people 
come to realise that Communists are not criminals but 
hard-headed philosophers, and that philosophers are a 
good deal more steady than politicians ? 


Towards a solution 


In order to strengthen the country’s unity, all eco- 
nomic, social and cultural factors must be brought into 
play. Among others, a linguistic reform appears im- 
perative, namely, the enforcement of a common script. 
Eminent philologists in the country have recommend- 
ed what is called the Roman script. People should have 
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it clear in their mind that a script is an instrument at 
their choice, a tool which they can change when it 
suits them, that our ancestors have changed it several 
times. There is no loss of dignity nor treason to tradi- 
tion in changing a script any more than in passing from 
stylo or quill to fountain-pen or type-writer. And we 
have it from our philologists that the Devanagri alpha- 
bet can be put into a Latinised garb. A common script 
would make much for national unity and facilitate 
international communication. 


Fas Est ab Hoste Doceri 


The importance of a common script can be illus- 
trated by a few facts of recent history in Communist 
countries, as given by Paul Henze (Thought, Dec. 55— 
Jan. 56). Democracies might learn a few points from 
dictatorships, and their sense of unity in pluralism 
could accomplish what was achieved with dictatorial 
methods. The Arabic alphabet was in use in Central 
Asian countries until Moscow in 1925 imposed the 
Latinised Turkic alphabet copied from Turkey’s system. 
This was, however, found to be a mistake which was. 
subsequently explained by the confusion then reigning 
in Russia itself. It was noticed that the new script 
fostered relations with Turkey, and in 1939—40 it was 
decided to change over to the Cyrillic alphabet, but 
the declaration of war postponed the reform. War 
incidents came to confirm the need of the reforms; 
when Hitler invaded the Soviet Union, many non- 
Russian people threw down their arms and joined the 
Germans in droves. Crimean Tatars, and North-Cau- 
casian people were tired of Communism and Russian 
domination, and they revolted at the first chance. The 
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Soviets concluded that they had been too soft with 
minorities ; a cultural crackdown was decided and its 
first step was to impose the Cyrillic alphabet, and to 
russify the minority languages. Western words were 
admitted but all were donned with a Russian garb: 
Kommunism, traktor, telefon, revolyutsia, etc. (which 
shows that red revolutionaries are less averse to west- 
ern words than some of our purist reformers.) 





Well Chosen 

Paul Henze comments that without Russian pres- 
sure the languages of Central Asia would have changed 
over to a Latinised alphabet since Arabic script is hard- 
ly suited to Turkic languages. If they were made to 
adopt the Cyrillic alphabet, it was out of fear of Turkish 
and Pan-Turkish influence. “ It is difficult to make out 
va.case for Cyrillic, except that it facilitates Russifica- 
tion. The use of Cyrillic makes it more difficult for 
Central Asian people to develop contact with the West. 
It cuts them off from Turkey and the rest of Asia”. 
In contrast, it must be noted, the Latin alphabet was 
not imposed in Viet Nam or Indonesia ; yet the people 
retain it whilst Dutch and French are being gradually 
eliminate as official auxiliary languages. All the 
nations of the Middle-East cling to Arabic, also those 
of North Africa, and it is strange that the Arab nations 
are never concerned about the fate of their co-religion- 
ists in the Soviet Union. Yet the fate of alphabet and 
language in Central Asia is a token and a measure of 
colonial exploitation and Russification. 



























In China 
In Outer Mongolia the Qalqa language had been 
cyrillised. If China allows Cyrillic in Inner Mongolia, 
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it is likely in the hope of influencing Outer Mongolia 
later on, under the play of dialectic in Russo-Chinese 
relations. 


From the latest news the Chinese government have 
decided to change the style of writing from the verti- 
cal to the horizontal, and later to introduce a Latinised 
alphabet. 


All such alphabetical changes invite the reflections 
of our leaders ; through them, nations are unified, and 
brought closer. It is high time for our politicians to 
mind their p’s and their q’s. 


A. L. 


“A moral life without reference to religion is like 
a house built upon sand. And religion divorced from 
morality is like sounding brass, good only for making 
noise and breaking heads. Morality includes truth, 
ahimsa and continence...... Non-violence and conti- 
nmence are again derivable from Truth, which for me 
God.':.... Hence my constant insistence on conti- 
nence. I have not the shadow of a doubt that any man 
or woman can achieve what I have, if he or she would 
make the same effort and cultivate the same faith and 
hope. Work without faith is like an attempt to reach 
the bottom of a bottomless pit.” 


Mahatma Gandhi in the Harijan, 3—10—1939 
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“-i oLiving Wage 


Its meaning, calculation, obligations. 


SOCIAL ACTION 


(Speech delivered at the All-India Lay Leaders’ 
Conference, Nagpur) 


It is often said that social conferences usually end 
in talk ; and unhappily there is some truth in the say- 
ing. I am afraid that the discussion on Living Wage 
may be of this category; firstly because its obligations do 
not concern directly many of those present here ; and 
those who are really concerned may scarcely hear us. 
Secondly, because the economic conditions in India still 
are such that they need a good deal of evolution before 
the doctrine of Living Wage may be fixed and carried out 
into practice. But at the same time it is evident that 
the problem of the remuneration of labour is one of 
the greatest importance ; we should say that it stands 
as the most crucial problem of the so-called social 
question. Had this question been properly enuntiated 
when the industrial revolution started and capitalism 
was raising its monstrous head, perhaps Socialism and, 
Communism would never have been a nightmare. If 
the question of the remuneration due to labour had 
been properly discussed in those days, very likely there 
would have been no chance for Marx to publish the 
Manifesto in 1847, nor would the Encyclical “ Rerum 
Novarum ” have been published in 1891. But as things 
stand now with so many heretical theories undermining 
the problem, the question of wages, and specially of 
the Living Wage involves most sacred obligations and 
responsibilities not only for the employer, but also for 
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the State. When coming to this point in the Encycli- 
cal “ Rerum Novarum”, Leo XIII warns us about the 
importance of the question in the following words: 
“We now approach a subject of very great importance, 
one in which extremes are to be avoided and right 
ideas are absolutely necessary ”. 


Wage Contract and Co-partnership 


In the question of the remuneration of the labourer 
we have to bear in mind that there are labourers who 
cultivate their own field and merchants who make use 
of their funds and artisans who own the equipment 
and raw materials they make use of. All these owners 
of all the eiements of production can keep the entire 
profit for themselves. We may call them worker-capi- 
talists. 

But the majority of the labourers place themselves 
at the disposal of an employer, for whom and under 
whose direction they work, agreeing upon a given wage 
or salary. Commonly, still in our days, specially in 
modern industries, the labourers put their activity at 
the disposal of the employer or the enterprise which 
engages them and get for their work a remuneration 
agreeg upon, which may be called wages or salary. 
This system is called Wage Contract.' 


When the labourer and employer associate them- 
selves for the purpose of production, and the product 
thus produced by their association is divided between 


(‘) The Roman Law call it locatio — conductio. In the Gospel 
we find in the mouth of the worker the expression : 
“Nemo nos conducit.” 
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them according to their proportionate share, the 
system receives the name of Co-partnership. 





Socialists as well as some advanced Catholic Re- 
formers are of opinion that the Wage system should 
disappear, since it is only a more advanced evolution 
of slavery after serfdom and as such, derogatory to 
human dignity. But Catholic Reformers in general 
hold that the wage contract should exist, as a transitory 
evil, until Co-partnership in one way or other is in- 
troduced. | 


It is true that the wage-contract is not the ideal 
one, but it is not in its very nature unjust and neces- 
sarily to be abolished. For the labourer is master of 
his hands as the employer is master of his capital ; 
each of them can dispose of their own for any honest 
purpose, through a just wage contract. The Encyclical 
speaks of the justice of wage contract thus: “And 
first of all, those who declare that wage contract is 
in its very nature unjust, and that in consequence a 
contract of partnership must be substituted for it, are 
certainly in error, and they do a grave injury to our 
predecessor, whose Encyclical not only admits this 
contract, but devotes much space to regulation accord- 
ing to the norms of justice.” As a matter of fact, 
wage contract has been practised at all times. Besides, ail 
Catholic moralists recognise the legitimacy of contract 
work when it is just and in consonance with the dignity 
of human beings (?). 


In any case, the point to be emphasised is that 
the wage to be given for the work should be such as 


(2) Valere Fallon: “Principles of Social Economy”, Section 
Ill; Vila Creus, SJ., “ Orientaciones Sociales”, chap. XI. 
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to be acceptable to the needs and dignity of the labourer 
who depends only on this wage for the maintenance of 
himself and his family. 


Different Kinds of Wages 


There is contract wage which in itself means a wage 
actually agreed upon without taking into consideration 
the justice or in one word justice of the wage ; Personal 
wage which is measured by the individual character of 
the worker irrespective of his family relations. Family 
wage is that which suffices to meet the requirements 
of the worker in relation to the needs of his family ; 1t 
is called also Living Wage. There is Absolute Family 
Wage which is calculated to meet the needs with re- 
gard to the standard family, while Relative Family wage 
meets the needs of a family however large it may be. 
Minimum Wage is that which normally cannot be de- 
creased without doing injustice to the worker. When 
we apply the idea of minimum wage to the Living 
Wage, we have to define Minimum Living Wage, as 
the wage which is sufficient for the maintenance of 
the worker and his family, and less than whiich cannot 
be given without doing actual injustice to the worker. 


The introduction of the concept of Living Wage 
in the Encyclicals was a great moral achievement for 
the church in the nineteenth century. Prior to that 
time other and harder doctrines were accepted both 
in theory and practice. Labour was treated as a com- 
modity, with its wage governed exclusively by con- 
ditions of supply and demand as other products in the 
market (*) 


(*) A Nevett: “Wages”, Social Action, May—June, 1955 ; and 
John Cronin: “Catholic Social Principles.” 
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An adequate Living Wage might be termed one 
which would be able to maintain the worker and his 
family -- in general five or six members — in reason- 
able comfort. By “reasonable comfort” is meant not 
luxury, but a moderate attainment of the requisites of 
life. It means food sufficient in quality and quantity 
to maintain the efficiency of the individual members 
of the family ; sufficient clothing, decent housing, some 
opportunities for education and recreation. The family 
that gets the wage should be able to cover at least all 
those items. 


What about the provision for the future of the 
worker ? From the Encyclical we can very well under- 
stand that the Living Wage should be a saving wage: 
for insurance, for old age, for periods of illness and 
unemployment. Pius XI tells us how conducive this 
is “That wage earners of all kinds be enabled, by 
economising that portion of their wages which remains 
after necessary expenses have been met, to attain to 
the possession of a certain modest fortune” (Q. A. 27). 
In other words, he desires for every wage earner, in 
the name of the earner, in the name of the general wel- 
fare, a true saving wage, as it has been appropriately 
called. This same desire is fundamental also in the 
entire social thought of Leo XIII. 


Accordingly a saving wage constitutes an essen- 
tial part of the definition of a living wage (*) ; and no 
doubt the Living Wage is most essential for the pro- 


(4) Joseph Hasslein: “ The Christian Social Manifesto”, Chap. 
XXVI. 
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vision against unemployment which is the dreadful 
scourge of the industrial workers (5). 


lts Calcuiation 


1. With regard to the living wage, there is the 
danger on the part of the employer to consider the 
wage-rate like the cost rate of non-human material 
resources for production. When determining the wages, 
the fact that human labour is a peculiar kind of com- 
modity must not be ignored. Unlike other com- 
modities, human labour is connected not only with 
the personal needs of the man who works, but also 
with the needs of the family with whom the worker 
is intimately connected, and further with the common 
good of the country and mankind at large (°) 


2. The old Liberal Schools held that the standard 
of wages for the workers should be the wage freely 
agreed upon, whether it be in accordance with justice 
or not. In this theory every salary even if insufficient 
to support man’s bare needs, is presumed to be a just 
wage, if freely agreed upon. The axiom “To each ac- 
cording to his work” expresses too individualistic a 
view. This theory is altogether discredited now-a-days. 
On the contrary, the primitive Marxiam axiom was 
that the “salary should be according to the needs.” 
This doctrine as such is not followed even in Communis- 
tic countries and Lenin and Stalin found it impractic- 
able, for it disregards too much the work of the 
(®) Thurber M. Smith: “ Unemployment Problem”, Chap. IL 

and VII. 


4°) “Industrial Relations Handbook” VIII (1955) 
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labourer ; this theory, however, should not be al- 
together discarded ; for it must be considered as valid 
at least, as a partial standard of wages ; because human 
needs constitute the primary ethical title or claim to 
material goods. In the words of Mgr. Ryan, “ None of 
the other recognised titles, such as productivity, effort, 
sacrifice, purchase, gift, inheritance or first occupancy, 
is a fundamental reason or justification of either re- 
ward or possession. They all assume the existence of 
needs as a prerequisite to their validity”*. The fact 
that needs form a partial rule of a just wage rests main- 
ly in the fact that God created the earth for all men. 


The inherent right of access of every man to the 
goods of the earth is ordinarily through useful labour 
especially in the case of industrial workers. 


“'To each worker according to his work taken as 
a human factor ” seems to be the standard for determin- 
ing the wages. 


When we come to the application, the first thing 
we noticed is that the expression “Living Wage” is 
something relative, having different meaning in each 
country according to the economic standard of each. 
For example, the standard of living in the United States 
of America is very high, and consequently, one has to 
calculate for a Living Wage a sum according to the 
standard of life. Some fix for U.S.A. as “ Living Wage ” 
a sum not less than 10 Dollars a day, or about, 3,650 








(*) Mgr. Ryan: “Distributive Justice”, p. 270. 
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Dollars a year,’ and in England £ 1, Shillings 6 a day, 
i.e. 17 Rupees a day.” The Archbishop of Valancia in 
Spain, Mgr. Olechea has fixed the minimum living wage 
at 55 Pesetas—just below 2 Dollars, for industrial work- 
ers in Spain, binding in strict justice and under mortal 
sin. The cost of the budget of a family of six in India 
is not yet properly studied, specially of the lower class- 
es of people. In any way it will not be high. 


Its Obligation 


Justice demands that the minimum wage a worker 
is given be a Living Wage, if the economic 
conditions allow. 





When it is question of the minimum individual 
wage it is not difficult to prove that the services of a 
working man has a certain market value and, consi- 
dering the common appreciation of this value, the eco- 
nomic value of the services are in common estimation 
sufficient to keep an adult in reasonable and frugal 
comfort. Hence it can be stated that commutative 
justice demands that the workers should get at least an 
individual or personal wage. In the words of Leo XIII, 
“perfect justice demands that the wage corresponds 
adequately to the labour ”. 


As to the Living Wage the reasons generally ad- 
vanced are as follows: 


(5) M. Zabla, S.J. “Revista Internacional de Sociologia” 
Octubre—Decembre, 1954, p.723. 
(®) “City Workers’ Family Budget”. (Washington 1947). 
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(a) Moral Family Reasons: Nothing more natu- 
ral for man than to establish a family ; and usually, 
working class families have nothing, but the income 
derived from the wages of the head of the family. Now 
without a sufficient wage to arouse the subsistence of 
the working man, his wife and children, the labouring 
classes would be on the brink of misery and moral suf- 
fering. The existence of the family demands a Living 
Wage. 


One of the best tests for deciding the value of any- 
thing is the common estimate of men ; and no doubt, 
the common estimate is altogether in favour of the 
family wage. Workmen commonly say, and they say 
it at all times and in public: “ How could a man sup- 
port a family on such a wage ?” and capitalists cannot 
openly challenge the principle underlying that ques- 
tion. 


(b) Socio-Economic Reasons: There cannot be 
production without the labouring classes. If the adult 
labourers do not get enough to support their family, 
they cannot bring up a family ; and consequently, the 
labouring class would disappear with the present gene- 
ration and the economic system would cease to work. 
Economically, then, wages must provide for the exis- 
tence of the labourer and his family. Therefore, the 
common good demands the labourer’s right to the 
Family Wage. 


The first set of arguments given above are based 
on the right of the head of the family to a Living Wage 
for his work ; while the second argument is rather a 
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demand for Living Wage as a demand of society. The 
reasoning is not based merely on individual needs, but 
upon the basic requirement for all family heads to live 
as befitting normal human beings. The claim seems 
to be regarding the absolute family wage; but I think 
the claim is equally valid for the relative family wage. 
Accordingly if the sociologists claimed on that basis an 
absolute family wage in strict justice, I think they 
should claim the relative family wage in strict justice.’ 


(To be continued) 
Fr. Victor, 0. C.D. 


(7°) Cfr. Andrew Gordon: Security, Freedom, and Happiness, 
pg. 130-131. — Cronin: Catholic Social Principles, 


pg. 351-354. — Fallon: Principles of Social Economy, 
Section III, Chap. III-IV. 


ST. AGNES COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


MANGALORE 


Offers a one year Diploine Course in 
Social Service on a graduate level begin- 
ning in June. This Course is affiliated to 
the University of Madras. 


Application for the course should be 
made before March 3lst. 


The full curriculum includes theory, field work 
and research. 
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a Conference of Social Wr 


EIGHT ANNUAL SESSION 


There are, perhaps, few places in India more plea- 
sant than Bangalore during the winter months. Its 
mild climate, its scenic beauty and the hospitality of 
its people offer the visitor a welcome which can lack 
nothing. It was a happy thought, therefore, when the 
oftice-bearers of the Indian Conference of Social Worx 
decided that the eighth session of the Conference should 
be held in the Central College, Bangalore, from 
December 27th to the 31st. 


Delegates, Observers and Visitors from India, Ceylon 


and Pakistan. 


The ICSW may well be proud of the number of 
participants to the eighth session, for well over 700 
persons came to Bangalore for the occasion. Whether 
all these people were really imbued with a zeal for 
social work, or merely made this session of the Con- 
ference an occasion to combine study with pleasure, 
is a moot point. The fact, however, is that they came 
from various social and educational institutions in India, 
Ceylon and Pakistan. Some were present as delegates 
of their organisations, others came merely as obser- 
vers and still others came in the capacity of visitors. 
Obviously, in such a gathering there were the profes- 
sional and expert social workers, students of social 
welfare and many a field-worker who has often to 
battle single-handed with the problems of his locality. 
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In this setting the opportunity to pool and share ex- 
periences was exceptional. 


The Subject of Study 


Though the agenda of the Session was carefully 
planned to cater to the diverse interests of various par- 
ticipants, the main stress was laid on social welfare in 
rural areas. In fact, it was felt that while the former 
sessions of the Conference undertook the study of social 
problems in urban areas, it was time to stimulate pub- 
lic thinking about the organisation of welfare services 
in our rural areas. 


To achieve this end, the Session took up the dis- 
cussion of such topics as, Welfare Projects in Rural 
Areas, the Welfare of Tribal and Other Backward 
Classes, and Community Welfare. Other topics, inclu- 
ded the study of Correctional Administration, Labour 
Welfare, Family and Child Welfare, Current Problems 
in Social Welfare, National Child Care Code, Model 
Department of Social Welfare at State Level, Emer- 
gency Relief and a panel discussion on Mental Hygiene 
and Social Welfare. Hence, nearly every type of social 
problem and interest was catered for at this Session. 


The Working of the Session 


The work of the Session was carried out by means 
of “ Workshop Meetings” which undertook the study 
of Correctional Administration, Labour Welfare, Tribal 
Welfare, Family and Child Welfare and Community 
Welfare. Each of these group meetings had two 
“resource persons ” who acted as conveners and guided 
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the deliberations of the group. Participants were usu- 
ally free to give their opinions and views on the topic 
discussed, and help formulate the final recommenda- 
tions which were placed before the delegate-body. 


The Sectional Meetings were three in number and 
took up the study of Welfare Projects in Rural Areas, 
Current Problems in Social Welfare (such as the Beg- 
gar Problem and Legal Aid to the Poor), and the Wel- 
fare of Tribals and Other Backward Classes. These 
meetings were, perhaps, a little more formal than the 
Workshop Meetings and each section was under the 
care of its own Chairman. 


The Sub-Committee Meetings dealt with three sub- 
jects: National Child Care Code, Model Development 


of Social Welfare at the State Level and Emergency 
Relief. This Committee was constituted on the initia- 
tive of the Central Executive Committee for the pur- 
pose of a detailed study of certain specific subjects. 
The members of the Committee were specially nomi- 
nated, and the meeting was open to no one else. Each 
sub-committee worked under its own Chairman and 
Secretary. 


The attendance at the Workshop Meetings, the sec- 
tional meetings and the panel discussion on Mental 
Hygiene was fairly good. But, unfortunately, this does 
not mean that the same persons always stuck to the 
meeting they selected on the first day. In fact, there 
was a kind of floating audience made up of persons 
who moved from group to group! Either they did not 
find what they were seeking or changed their interest 
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after the first attendance at one of the meetings! Thus, 
it often happened that when the final draft of the re- 
commendations was to be made, there were few among 
the participants who had followed the proceedings 
from the first day of the meeting. 


The Plenary Session — Rural Welfare 


The findings of the various sectional meetings were 
put before the plenary session on December 3lst. 
Social workers who have followed the deliberations of 
other social conferences, and there are quite a few held 
in the country, will find nothing new or very thrilling 
in the recommendations made at this Session of the 
ICSW. We shall consider a few. 


The Presidential address drew attention to the fact 
that while the two Five Year Plans did advance the 
material progress of the country, plans of social deve- 
lopment, however, are not making rapid progress. And 
the reason pointed out was that “ social progress means 
change in our outlook ” which will enable us to change 
our outmoded customs and to break our age-old tradi- 
tions. In fact, it is well known to any social worker 
who has experience as a Gram Sevak, that if the Com- 
munity Development Projects have not fulfilled their 
promises, the main reason is that it is not easy to change 
the pattern of life and conduct of people within a short 
period of time. Or, as the Presidential address express- 
ed it, “To bring about a change in the outlook (of 
people), however, is much more difficult than buildin: 
a Bhakra Nangal Dam!” Hence, with good reason. 
one of the recommendations on Rural Welfare pointed 
out that the success of our rural programmes should 
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be evaluated more by changes in the outlook of the 
people rather than by “physical achievements ”. 





























It should be remembered that “changes in the 
outlook of the people” include not only changes in the 
outlook on the material side of life, such as new methods 
of cultivation, cattle breeding and so on, but also, chan- 
ges in the attitude of the people towards such age-old 
traditions as Casteism and Untouchability. One of the 
aims of social education is the removal of these pre- 
judices, and every social organizer in the Community 
Development Projects, will agree that his task is by 
no means an enviable one! Unfortunately, and in the 
past there seems to have been some confusion in the 
training of social organizers, as the Report of the 
Director of Project Evaluation says: “In the initial 
stages there prevailed considerable misunderstanding 
about the role of the social education organisers, who 
themselves more often than not found themselves to be 
completely frustrated.” Will the recommendations of 
the section on Community Welfare and Welfare Pro- 
jects in Rural Areas remedy this defect ? Time alone 
will show. 








The Beggar Problem 


The section on Current Social Problems, as we 
have seen, took up the study of the Beggar Problera 
and that of Legal Aid to the Poor. The deliberations 
of this section revealed some interesting aspects of the 
Beggar Problem. According to the 1951 Census the 
number of self-supporting beggars was about 488,000 
and with their dependants the figure rose to about a 
million and a half. Between 1911 and 1951, the number 
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of beggars seems to have fallen from about 2-5 million 
to about half a million exciusive of their dependants. 


The deliberations on the Beggar Problems showed, 
further, that in all civilized countries begging is pro- 
hibited by Law. In India also, there are many statutory 
provisions against such a practice, but unfortunately 
they are hardly enforced. Indeed, little effective action 
seems to be taken to prevent begging on our streets, 
roads, railroad stations and even in moving trains! 


The recommendations of this section requested the 
Central Government and the State Governments to 
“compile correct statistics about the total number of 
beggars classifying them under the following! catego- 
ries: physically crippled — mentally defective — phy- 
sically able-bodied but unable to find work — and 
physically able-bodied but unwilling to work”. Other 
recommendations suggested that the Central Govern- 
ment should set aside at least a crore of rupees for 
starting beggar homes, helping beggars to start inde- 
pendent industries and for establishing beggar colonies. 


The deliberations and recommendations of this 
Section on the Beggar Problem led to some very inte- 
resting and useful comments at the plenary session. 
In fact, there is, perhaps, no other problem which 
crops up more often, and which is less tackled! Every 
now and then, the Press mentions some State, city or 
town which has taken up the problem with the promise 
of settling it once and for all. But nothing happens! 
Laws against vagrancy are not enforced. Interest on 
the part of those who have the power to tackle the 
problem wanes. The public are indifferent. Why, then, 
should not the mendicant carry on his profession ? 
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In fact, on the basis of the classification made by 
the Section on the Beggar Problem, the solution would 
not appear so difficult. Thus, the beggars who are 
“physically crippled” may be admitted into hospitals 
for such cases, and like other inmates of any hospital 
returned to a normal state of health. The same would 
apply to those who are “mentally defective”. They 
could be kept in establishments set up for this purpose. 
Such action would wipe out, on the basis of the re- 
commendations, at least half our beggar population, 
and save those precious rupees so needed for an under- 
developed country ! 


As for the able-bodied beggar who cannot find 
work, he merely falls into the category of the unem- 
ployed. Surely, our Labour Exchange should help 
solve this problem to some extent It would, indeed, 
be interesting to find out how many able-bodied beggars 
are registered at any Employment Exchange ! Of course 
this leads to the wider aspects of the economic pro- 
blem of employment, and let us hope when the Second 
Five Year Plan gives jobs to all, these able-bodied 
beggars who want to work will be off the streets ! 


Obviously, the recommendations of the Section on 
the Problems of Beggars do not get down to the root 
evil of the problem! In fact, the provision of Beggar 
Homes and Colonies are mere palliatives. Indeed, one 
need not be a professional or expert social worker to 
understand that there is such a thing as a ‘ mendicant 
mentality’, and it is strange that this aspect of the 
problem was subject to no examination! Such a men- 
tality expresses itself in the habits and ways of life of 
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the mendicant, and was strikingly brought home to the 
writer of this article during an interview with a grouo 
of beggars who had escaped from a Beggar Home. 
“Why,” they asked, “should we be locked up in a 
Home? It’s much more satisfying to sit on the road- 
side, at the corner where we are known, and there 
meet our friends, hear the gossip of the locality and 
share in the local news rather than being placed in 
any kind of a home!” As long as this attitude per- 
sists, beggar homes and colonies will do little to make 
these people change their way of life. 


Further, the child-beggar is a problem in itself 
and may well be tackled by means of the Children’s. 
Act. Unfortunately, few States in India have such 
legislation, and where such legislation does exist, as 
remarked by some Delegates at the Conference, it is 
hardly enforced. Indeed, there is hardly a railway 
station or moving train on which such mendicants can- 
not be found! Before we recommend further legis- 
lation to prevent vagrancy, it is worth while for social 
workers to do their share in helping the enforcement 
of such Acts as do exist. 


The Social Uplift of the ex-criminal Tribes 

The section dealing with the rehabilitation of the 
excriminal Tribes of the country revealed some interest- 
ing details. As is known, these tribes were settled in 
areas called Criminal Tribes Settlements since about 
1871, and the movements of individuals of the Tribe 
were strictly restricted. Many of these settlements. 
were surrounded by barbed wire fences. In fact, it 
was taken for granted that such Tribes could or would 
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not be cured of their criminal habits, and therefore, 
they had to be segregated from the rest of the country. 


With the coming of Independence, all the Criminal 
Tribe Settlements (now called by Government Un- 
nayan Basti) were taken under the direct care of the 
Government. Now began the problem of rehabilitation. 
Because members cf these Tribes were rid of their 
former environment and because they were now per- 
mitted to move freely away from their former settle- 
ments and with the ordinary people of the country, 
all this did not mean that they would immediately, 
and without any initiation, take to a life of peace and 
order. In other words, because their environment was 
changed it did not mean, as so many believe, that 
their way of life and habits of life had also changed. 
In fact, as was shown in the case of the Chharas, they 
used their new found freedom to start their criminal 
activities again! ‘Liquor selling, thefts of engine 
belts and other machineries of agriculturists, etc. was 
vehemently started”’, states one report. 


No specific recommendations were drafted concern- 
ing the welfare of these ex-criminal (or socially handi- 
capped) Tribes, but general recommendations which 
cover all Tribal peoples suggested that for some colo- 
nies should be started, and for others a system »f 
“planned shifting cultivation” should be undertaken. 


Conclusion 

Do such Conferences serve any useful purpose ? 
This is, perhaps, a question which many a delegate, 
observer and visitor to the eighth session of the ICSW 
must have asked himself, because one did not quite 
realise whether the “study aspect” or the “holiday 
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aspect ” was more in evidence! Obviously, the answe: 
to this question depends, by and large, on each indi- 
vidual who participates in such meetings. Yet, and 
speaking in general, it may be said that the participanis 
fall into two categories. There are those who are really 
interested in social welfare and come to the Conference 
to learn from the experience of others, and to find a 
solution to the many problems they encounter in their 
own field of work. These are easily distinguished at 
the meetings : they share in the discussions, they care- 
fully select their topic and are faithful at every meet- 
ing, their interest does not flag. Then, there are those 
who hardly disguise the fact that the Conference, for 
them, is merely an occasion to enjoy a holiday. They 
are more interested in the tours and sight-seeing faci- 
lities provided, than in the real work of the Conference. 
These, obviously come not to learn and study, but 
mearly to spend an enjoyable holiday ! 
C. C. Clump 

Income and expenditure 

The average annual income per agricultural labour family 
in Central India was Rs. 417 as against the All-India annual 
average of Rs. 447. Of this, wages comprised 72-9 per cent, 
non-agricultural wages forming 7-2 per cent. Income from 
land was 13 per cent and from other sources 14-1 per cent. 
The average annual per cavita income for Central India was 
Rs. 91 as against an All-India average of Rs. 104. In the 
different States in this zone it varied from Rs. 82 to Rs. 105. 
The average annual expenditure per family was Rs. 428. With 
the exception of East India Zone, the percentage of expendi- 
ture incurred on food in the Central Zone was the highest 
i.e. 87-4 per cent of the total expenditure, as against 85-3 per 
cent for all India. The expenditure on other important con- 
sumption groups, viz., clothing and footwear, services and mis- 
cellaeneous accounted for 6-1 and 5-4 per cent respectively 
of the accounted for only 0-2 and 0-9 per cent. 
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The case of England and America is a vivid refu- 
tation of Marxism with its basic historical materialism. 
They should have been the first to be collectivised ac- 
cording to Marx, but according to history they showed 
the deepest resistance to communism. The resistance 
was partly due to their having made enormous prog- 
ress under private capitalism. Russia and China feli 
under the spell of Marxism, largely because of the 
ambition and promise of immediate advance ; as there 
was little industrial development, it was easy for re- 
lentless revolutionaries to monopolize resources and 
command industrial development; the only sector which 
showed stubborn resistance was agriculture in which 
private ownership and effort had fostered the typical 
peasant mentality. In underdeveloped countries also, 
the temptation is great to adopt state capitalism as an 
instrument of early power and the resistance is only 
found in the sectors in which private ownership and 
initiative have been nurtured. (') 


But India’s policy is possibly the strongest refuta- 
tion of classical Marxism. Plentiful natural resources, 
revolt against a past regime which had maintained 
foreign denomination thanks to a heartless and keen- 
sighted capitalism, climatic conditions which put the 
national economy at the mercy of rain and weather 
a poverty that was endemic, a caste system which of- 
fered a well-prepared ground for regimentation, the 














{') P. Bigo, Action Populaire, Sept. 1953. 
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natural ambition of securing a front-rank position in 
the international field, all factors conspired to call for a 
dictatoriai economy. Yet the Indian people deliberately 
refused to be fascinated with so tempting a solution. 
This momentous decision was not imposed, it was 
rather opposed, by the material factors of the situation, 
it was a choice made against the so-called inexorable 
laws of Historical Materialism, a choice springing out 
of the super-structure inspite of all the demands of 
the infrastructure. 


It was a choice of a type of society characterized 
by private undertaking and free marketing, whatever 
be the measures taken by government to possess key- 
industries and to stimulate individual initiative (land 
to the tiller, cottage industries, credit system, etc). 
The policy is one of Planned Economy, and Planned 
Economy is not a creation of Karl Marx, but of the 
German Minister, von Rathenau, who adopted it durinz 
the temporary crisis in the first world-war, and worked 
it out on a private-ownership basis. Whatever its 
dangers and drawbacks and however real the perils of 
association with foreign communist powers, which 
dangers and drawbacks are repeatedly singled out and 
denounced in ‘ Social Action’, it is undeniable that the 
present government’s policy is not Marxism, and that 
the choice of the democratic way of life is without 
repentance. 


The Democratic Way of Lite 

Why is there such an association between an ideo- 
logy and a choice of an economic system. It is because 
the choice of an economic and technical system is a. 
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human problem, because man’s life, however complex 
it may be, is one, because the choice of social and 
economic institutions is a problem of culture and 
humanism. 


Choosing free marketing and private enterprise is 
choosing one type of human world. It means offering 
personal initiative a broad field, and securing a basis 
for political democracy. As Mr. Nehru has repeated 
time after time, there is no political democracy with- 
out economic democracy. A society in which the vast 
majority enjoy some economic independence and are 
responsible in their private and professional life fosters 
a-given type of civilisation that would disappear with 
a change in economic institutions. 


Private enterprise and free marketing involve tak- 
ing a double risk which is the price of liberty: the 
risk of anarchy in political life and the risk of in- 
justice in social life. Economically powerful citizens 
possess many ways and means of evading their duties 
challenging public authorities and even paralysing 
public life. The instance could be quoted of the Belgian 
banker who offered to finance the currency devaluation 
of 1926, on his own terms which were refused. De- 
mocracy allows such risks, and supposes a moderate 
use of opposition to the party in power. On the other 
hand, if men, who are economically free, choose to dis- 
obey the dictates of justice and equity, they create 
social injustice, and involve society in unfair inequa- 
lities and relentless divisions. 


No words could be harsher than Pope Pius XI’s 
denunciation of the concentration of financial powex, 
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which leads to a threefold struggle for domination ° 
“First there is the struggle for dictatorship in the 
economic sphere itself ; then the fierce battle to acquire 
control of the state so that its resources and. authority 
can be ili-used in the economic struggle; finally the 
clash between the states themselves. This latter arises 
from two causes: first the nations apply their power 
and political influence, regardless of circumstances, to 
promote the economic advantages of their citizens ; 
and because vice-versa, economic forces and economic 
domination are used to decide political controversies 
between peoples.” .With economic liberalism, the state 
“ which should be the supreme arbiter has become the 
slave bound over to the service of human passion and 
greed. As regards the relations between themselves, 
a double stream has issued forth from this fountain- 
head: on the one hand economic nationalism or even 
economic imperialism ; on the other, a no less noxious 
and detestable internationalism or internationalism in 
financial matter, which holds that where a man’s wealth 
is, there is his motherland.” Thus the cleavage exists 
not only between individuals, but between classes and. 
what is worse, between nations. 


Such in brief are the risks which easily arise out 
of an economy based on private enterprise and free 
marketing. Yet altering the basis of such an economy 
would alter the type of civilisation, and sap the founda- 
tions of economic and political democracy. 


The Soviet Way 


It is exactly what the Soviets have deliberately 
done. But the system is not without risk or without 
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drawbacks either. When citizens have been deprived 
of the economic liberties which go with private enter- 
prise, when they are tied down to state-dictatorship in 
administering means of production and largely means 
of consumption, when they are turned into cogwheels 
in planned production, they inevitably drift down to 
the level of mere units in a collectivity, and the demo- 
«racy they boast of is without substance and reality. 


Under such a system, goodbye to freedom of the 
press, freedom of meeting, freedom of association, free- 
dom of trade-union, freedom of strike, etc. How could 
there be freedom of expression if publicity of press, 
radio, and television is monopolised by the govern- 
ment ? What could there be as freedom of information 
and discussion if the news service is severely controlled 


by the government, and if an ever vigilant police de- 
nounces each and every speech or sentence that is not 
adjusted to official doctrine and views ? 


Undoubtedly, divisions arising from competition 
under economic liberalism have disappeared in Soviet 
land. But other inequalities have arisen. There exist 
‘differences in incomes, even if, barring differences 
from government bonds, all incomes are described as 
returns from some work or other. Though there are 
no capitalized savings to create inequalities, there are 
large differences in salaries, which are at least as dis- 
proportionate as in the U.S.A., besides Stalin prizes, 
patents, iecture fees, allowances, lotterry prizes, etc. 
Moreover inspite of the “abolition of classes ”, classes 
exist in Soviet Russia ; not only are there the workers’ 
group and the peasants’ group, but also the intelligent- 
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zia made of a graduated series of officials and non- 
manual workers, besides the privileged citizens (party- 
men, army people, parliamentarians), and the few 
surviving koulaks.(*) As to economic development, trou- 
bles are not unknown. Surplus production, however, 
is hardly possible, unemployment is small, though one 
should net fancy that plans are faultless, production 
in the various sectors well-balanced or the whole of the 
man-power rationally utilized. On the whole there 
has been an all-round progress in production which was 
profitable to the masses thanks to a firm regulation of 
prices. The most disappointing sector was agriculture, 
in which planning was faulty and execution below the 
norms, as Mr. Malenkov and Mr. Krushchev publicly 
agreed whilst disagreeing as to who was responsible. 
In short, the economic progress of Communist Russia 
is undeniable ; it would be as wrong to deny it as tu 
belittle the ancient monuments built by slave labour. 


On the other hand, the type of society built on such 
an economy is different in inspiration and tenor from 
what obtains in democratic countries. Its deficiencies 
are not so much in the economic plane as in the intel- 
lectual, cultural, spiritual and social life, the more so 
that even the economy betrays its materialistic basis. 


Soviet efforts are centred on the ideal of creating 
a collectivist society and a collectivist man, society and 
man being encompassed within a materialistic imman- 
entism. It rests on a false and incomplete idea of man, 
the denial of his soul, spiritual aspirations, and transcen- 
(*) Cf. ‘Structure Sociale Soviétique by C. Wilezkowsky in 
‘ Revue de VAction Populaire”, June—July 1952. 
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dental tendencies ; it is places no reliance on inner con- 
victions and loyalties, and expects allegiance from phy- 
sical coercion, and unity from materialistic determin- 
ism. Morality knows no absolute values ; goals, laws 
and regulations borrow their precarious ethics from 
their utility ; man’s autonomy and liberty are irrelevant 
values, and the citizen is de-personalised. 






























it would not be hard to point out the many instan- 
ces in which Soviet policy went against Soviet philo- 
sophy, how the Soviet superstructure commanded the 
infrastructure, (*) how measures had to be repealed 
which contradicted the essential demands of human 
nature. It would, however, be unfair to the Communist 
leaders to deny that they dream of a new society and 
a new mankind, a new culture arising out of new type 
of economy. 


Co-existence 


Divergent economies could exist side by side with- 
out much trouble ; political economy by itself is no 
incentive to war, no solid reason appears to justify a 
world conflict. Conflicts have their origin in men’s 
hearts, and it is in men’s hearts that we should seek 
an explanation of dissensions and wars. The possibility 
of a conflict between nations and blocs of nations hav- 
ing different types of economy lies in the clash be- 
tween two great fears and two great ambitions, the 
fear of being dominated and the ambition of dominat- 
ing, the fear of being forced to a social structure and 





(*) Cf. H. Chambre, Le Marxisme en Union Soviétique. Paris, 
Seuil,1955. 
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a type of life one considers as an evil, the ambition of 
retaining one’s way of life and even of seeing spread 
over the world. 


On both sides, men try to mobilize what they con- 
ceive to be best in mankind. Capitalist countries cail 
on all religions and all cultural forces to rally round 
their banner ; Communist governments appeal to the 
sense of justice and universal brotherhood, to the crav- 
ing for equality, to the revulsion against misery, ex- 
ploitation and subjugation. Communism has the ad- 
vantage of being monolithic in its policy and publicity ; 
it has all the facilities of hiding all its inherent evils, 
indulge in wholesale denunciations and hold out pro- 
mises of a utopia, particularly to the masses who feel 
their economic misery more than their political or 
cultural inferiority. On the other side, the ideology 
and propaganda could hardly be unanimous by hypothe- 
sis; many individuals and groups seek nothing more 
than their particular advantages and show little con- 
cern to redress the injustices, inequalities and exploi- 
tation they commit or foster ; others sincerely stress 
only the moral and spiritual values which call for de- 
fence and protection. 


What is wrong with both sides, what increases the 
chances of conflict is the materialism which is inherent 
in Communism and which is rampant in democratic 
lands. The passions that go with materialism make for 
a world conflict. On one side passions are countered to 
a certain extent by moral principles and by the res- 
traint some citizens are exerting ; on the Communist 
Side, passions, especially the ambition of dominating 
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the world, are without moral brakes ; the principle is. 
even officially admitted that what favours such a domi- 
nation is meritorious, and that such a domination would 
usher in the ideal human society. 


Hence the duty of India’s citizens is clear, the duty 
of fighting the principles and the consequences of the- 
materialism which is lodged in their hearts and wide- 
spread around them, denounce all types of exploitation 
of class, race, and nationality, and do whatever lies in ; 
their power to counteract, misdeeds and principles. 


Our choice of economy and ideology is made. So- 
we do denounce and renounce Communism as intrin- 
sicaily evil. We do not have in view a collectivism that 
might develop in Russia and her satellites in some dis- 
tant period of history, nor do we discuss its efficiency 
as a system of production. We take is as it is to-day, 
we take it as a whole with its basic atheism and mate- 
rialism, its anti-religious and anti-moral character, its: 
methodical terrorism and the de-personelisation it in- 
flicts on man. 





It is that Communism that we condemn, reject 
and combat. 






A. Lallemand 
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POPE’S CHRISTMAS MESSAGE, 1955 


Pope’s Christmas Message, 1955 


Once again, as he has done faithfully every Christ-- 
mas eve since his elevation to the See of Peter, the 
Holy Father has sent his Christmas message to the 
worid. In keeping with the sentiments of the season 
as well as his own ideal, the theme of the Message once 
again is peace, that peace which the world vainly seeks 
in material prosperity but which it can find only in 
Him at whose birth the angelic choir sang, “ Peace on 
earth to men of good will”. It is not in material pros- 
perity, nor in scientific progress, which gives man con- 
trol over the vast powers of nature, that man will find 
his true liappiness but only and solely in and througin 
the God-Man. 


“Jesus Christ alone,” says the Holy Father, “ gives 
to man that interior steadfastness.” ‘When the full- 
ness of time was’ the Word of God entered upon 
this life on earth, taking a true human nature, and 
in that form entered also into the historical and social 
life oi the human race, here also ‘made in the like- 
ness of men’ through God from all eternity. His 
coming indicates, in fact, that Christ intended to 
set Himself as a guide for men, and as their support 
in history and in society. The fact that man has 
won in the present technical and industrial era, a 
marvellous power over both the organic and inorga- 
nic materials of the world, does not establish a right 
to be free from the duty of submission to Christ, 
the Lord of history, nor does it diminish the need 
that man has to be sustained by Him. And indeed 
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the uneasy search for security has become more 
urgent. 


“Present day experience clearly shows that for- 
getfulness or negligence of Christ’s presence in the 
world has provoked the sense of bewilderment and 
that absence of security and stability peculiar to 
the technical era. Forgetfulness of Christ has brought 
about also the ignoring of the reality of human nature, 
fixed by God as the basic factor of social life in space 
and time.” 


‘The Foundation of True security 


The Pope goes on to point out that true secu- 
rity is to be found not in the control over the 
powers of nature, as many too readily believe, but 


“in the principles of true human nature willed by 
God. There is, in fact, a natural order, even if its 
outward appearence changes with the historical and 
social developments ; but the essential lines were, and 
ever remain, the same: family and property, as the 
basis of prevision for individuals; then, as comple- 
mentary factors of security, local and professional 
groups, and finally, the State.” 


False notion of self-sufficiency 


So many today, overwhelmed by man’s progress in 
the scientific and technical fields think that they have 
attained self-sufficiency and hence have given up prayer 
to the Almighty as something altogether superfluous. 


“But can it be truly asserted,” asks the Pope, “ that 
man has attained or is on the way to attain full self- 
sufficiency ? Modern achievement, certainly remark- 
able, in scientific and technical development, will 
assuredly be able to give man an extensive mystery 
over the forces of nature, over sickness, and even 
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over he beginning and end of human life; but it is also 
certain that such mystery will not be able to trans- 
form the earth into a paradise of assured enjoyment. 
How then, will every one of man’s powers be reason- 
ably cared for if the realities of new false develop- 
ments, and also of new weakness, show the one-sided 
character of an idea which would wish to control life 
exclusively on the foundation of quantitative analy- 
sis and synthesis? Its application to social life is 
not only false, but also a simplification of many com- 
plex processes which is dangerous in practice. Con- 
ditions being what they are, modern man needs also 
to pray, and, if he is wise, he is ready to pray for 
security as well.” 


The Pope is not against scientific progress and the 
use of most modern methods of production, on the con- 
trary, he very clearly states that they have their place 
in human economy. What he deprecates is the forget- 


fulness of the eternal principles, man’s human nature. 


“'To establish security, they conclude,” says the Pope, 
“there will be therefore no longer any necessity to 
have recourse to property, either private or collective, 
either in nature or in goods.” 


Security and social production 

The Holy Father then goes on to point out 
the dangers of false social principles which if 
followed will bring nothing but unrest in its wake. 


‘ 


‘....this manner of organizing security is not one 
of those forms of adaptation of natural principles to 
new developments, but a kind of attack on the essence 
of man’s natural relationship with his fellow-men, 
with work, with society. In this excessively artificial 
system man’s security over his own life is dangerously 
separated from the arrangements and the forces for 
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the organization of the community which are inhe- 
rent in true human nature itself, and which alone 
render possible a responsible association of men. 
Somehow, though with necessary adjustments to the 
times, family and property must remain among the 
fundamentals of the free settlement of persons. 
Somehow the lesser social units and the State must 
be able to come together as complementary agents of 
security. 


“Therefore, it once more appears true that a quan- 
titative method, however perfected, neither can, nor 
ought to, control the social and historical reality of 
human life. The ever-quickening pulse of life, the 
constantly multiplying technical productivity are not 
criteria which, of themselves, provide authority for 
declaring that there is a genuine improvement in the 
economic life of a nation. Only a one-sided view of 
the present, or perhaps of the immediate future and 
no more, can be satisfied with such a test. From this 
premise there results, sometimes over a long period, 
a rash consumption of reserves and of the treasures 
of nature, and, to excess, even of the available human 
power to work ; and later, there gradually results an 
ever greater disproportion between the need to main- 
tain the cultivation of the soil of the country in rea- 
sonable adaptation to all the possibilities of produc- 
ing, and an excessive crowding together of the work- 
ers, There are in addition to the decay of social 
union, and especially of the family, in each and 
every worker and consumer, the growing danger of 
insurance of life based on income from property of 
all kinds, which is so exposed to every form of cur- 
rency depreciation, and the risk in placing that secu- 
rity exclusively on the immediate return for labour. 


“In this industrial age, the man who accuses, and 
rightiy accuses, communism of having deprived of 
freedom the people over whom it holds sway, should 
not omit to note that, in the other part of the world 
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also, liberty will be a very dubious possession if man’s 
security is not derived to a greater extent from a 
condition of things which corresponds to his true 
nature. 


“The erroneous belief which makes security rest 
on the ever mounting process of social production, 
is a superstition, perhaps the only one, of our 
rationalistic age of industry; but it is also the most 
dangerous, because it seems to render impossible, 
economic crisis which always bring in their train 
the risk of a return to dictatorship. 


“Moreover, that superstition is in no sense suited 
to the setting up of a sound bulwark against Com- 
munism, because in it participate the Communist 
Party as well as a considerable number of the non- 
Communists. In this erroneous belief, the two sides 
find a meeting ground, thus establishing a tacit 
agreement of such a kind as to be able to beguile 
the apparent realists of the West into the dream of 
a possible genuine co-existence. 


“In the Christmas Radio Message last year, We set 
forth the mind of the Church on this topic, and We 
now intend once again to ratify it. We reject Com- 
munism as a social system by virtue of Christ’s 
doctrine, and We have a particular obligation to pro- 
claim the fundamental principles of the natural law. 
For the same reason, We also reject tiie opinion that 
the Christian ought today to see Communism as a 
phenomenon or a stage in the passage of history, 
one of the necessary “moments”, as it were, of its 
evolution, and consequently to accept it as if decreed 
by Divine Providence. 


Conclusion 


The Holy Father after having spoken at length 
on the necessary integration and stability of each 
human life in Christ in order to attain true security and, 
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consequently, a well ordered life both in the national 
and international sphere, concludes his Message by 
a fervent exhortation to go to the Crib of Bethlehem. 


“If even today the birth of Christ spreads through 
the world rays of joy and quickens profound emo- 
tion in the heart, it is because the immense yearnings 
of generations of men are contained in the lowly 
crib of the Incarnate Son of God. In Him, with Him, 
and through Him is the salvation, the security, the 
temporal and eternal destiny of human kind. To 
each and every man the way is clear to approach that 
crib, to attain, through the teaching, the example, 
the goodness of the God-Man, his proper share of 
grace and the things necessary for this life and the 
life to come. Where that is not done, either because 
of individual sloth or because of other hindrances, 
it would be useless to seek elsewhere, for on all sides 
the darkness of error, of selfishness, of vanity and 
sin, of disappointment and uncertainty, weigh heavily. 
The disappointing experience of peoples, of systems, 
of individuals who were unwilling to seek from 
Christ the way, the truth and the life, should be se- 
riously studied and meditated on by whoever thinks 
he can do all by himself. Today’s humanity, cultured, 
powerful, dynamic, possesses perhaps a greater title 
to earthiy happiness possessed in security and peace, 
but will not be able to realize that happiness as long 
as there does not enter the loftiest and most influen- 
tial factor into its plans and discussions; God and 
His Christ. Let the God-Man return among men, 
their Lord acknowledged and obeyed, as, at every 
Christmas, He returns in spirit to the crib and offers 
himself to all. Such is the wish We express to man- 
kind’s great family, in the certainty that We are 
showing it the path of salvation and happiness. 











F.C. d. 
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CLititmas Sams of the 
Catholic Bishops fe onference of India 


The CBCI., in union with the Catholic Bishops of 
South-East Asia, have issued the following statement on 
the occasion of Christmas: 


(1) The movement for political and social change which 
in one way or another has swept every Asian country over 
the iast half-century has been, in its essence, an expression 
of the legitimate aspirations of the Asian peoples for national 
independence, political democracy and social reform ; as such, 
it merits the support of Christian forces throughout the world. 


(2) This movement, which in its authentic expression 
was a legitimate protest against out-dated colonial imperia- 
lism and economic exploitation, and which has, to a great 
extent, liberated the Asian continent from these parasitic evils, 
now finds itself menaced by a new and mortal enemy — the 
imperialism of international Communism. Just as the peoples 
of Asia protested against the ancient evil of colonialism, so 
now they repudiate the efforts of Marxist Communism to per- 
vert Asia’s movement towards liberation for its own sinister 
ends. 


(3) The normal bases of Asian society — the family as 
the basic social unit, the village as the primary centre of 
communal life, and a sound agriculture as the foundation of 
a developing economy — have stood the test of time and must 
at all costs be preserved. Hence, all of those techniques which 
may and should be imported into Asian countries, to increase 
the efficiency of economic life, should be used to strengthen 
and not weaken these basic institutions, Excessive and un- 
balanced industrialisation, anti-social capitalism im all its forms, 
and the domination of Communism are equally destructive of 
Asia’s traditions and must be resisted. Family farms of eco- 
nomic size, peasant proprietorship, co-operatives, craft and 
<ottage industries, small decentralised factories, are to be en- 
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couraged. Government enterprises in the clearing of land, 
the drainage of swamps, the construction of irrigation works 
and power projects, and the provision of credit, should serve 
the iatter rather than the former objective. 


(4) Absentee landlordism, which denies security of tenure 
and ownership of land to the tillers of the soil, is diametri- 
cally opposed to the type of society which Christianity wishes 
to inspire. 


(5) The newly-developed Asian societies are threatened 
not only by Communist imperialism and the remnants of colo- 
nialism, but by incipient national antagonisms among the 
various Asian peoples themselves. It would be a betrayal 
of the aspirations of Asia’s millions if the final result of the 
struggle for national freedom should be an exaggerated 
nationalism. 





(6) To stimulate all that is good in the movement for 
Asia’s liberation and to repel the evils which threaten it both 
internally and externally, there is need for a dedicated group 
of men and women who, offering themselves completely to 
the service of God whatever may be their vocation, loving 
their neighbour and placing the common good before any 
party loyalty, will devote themselves to the cause of Asia 
and her millions. In this regard, a special role awaits, and 
a special responsibility rests upon such a group in every 
Asian country. This responsibility is acknowledged in a par- 
ticular way by those who have brought forward this procla- 
mation, 


F.C. 





R. 
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i, SU Survey 


Life Insurance 


By an Ordinance promulgated by the Union President 
on January 19th, life insurance business has been taken over 
by Governmert as a first step and preparatory to nationa- 
lization. General insurance has been left untouched for the 
time being. Until the next session of Parliament enacts regu- 
lar legislation, the present arrangement ‘is to affect only the 
control and disposal of funds, without in any way affecting 
the routine functioning of the different insurance companies 
in the country. Government appointed custodians will exe:- 
cise certain control. 


While votaries of socialism have warmly commended this 
new move of the Government many among the,public have 
strongly criticised it. Nationalization seems to be the order 
of the day though the benefits derived from such a course 
seems to be very dubious. The main reasons which have 
motivated Government in taking over the management of life 
insurance are said to be, (1) to put an effective check upon 
unscrupulous insurers who have a propensity to misuse funds 
at their disposal, and (2) to find additional sources of income 
to finance the second Five Year Plan. Both the reasons are 
quite inadequate. It is true that a few insurers have betrayed 
the trust laid in them by policyholders but we have ample 
legal provisions — the very Insurance Act itself has severe 
restrictions laid upon the management — to safeguard the 
interests of the public. Other legal measures too could be 
taken to meet new factors. As for the additional income for 
Government it is very doubtful whether the Government will 
be able to scrape through another Rs. 15 crores through 
nationalization of life insurance. According to present arrange- 
ments the companies are required to deposit 55 per cent of 
the funds in government securities and another 15 per cent 
on approved securities. The companies also have to set apart 
15 to 20 per cent to giving loans to policyholders and utilize 
only the balance for investments of their own choice. There- 
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fore, the additional amount, which Government can hope to 
get by this method is indeed negligible. 


By nationalizing insurance Government hopes to take the 
business from the urban area, to which it is now mainly con- 
fined, into the rural area. As most of India’s population lives 
in the villages it is the belief of the authorities that the income 
derived from this source would be enormous. There is a lot 
-of useful capital lying idle in our villages. 


‘According to the Union Finance Minister there are about 
five million policyholders paying an annual premium of Rs 55 . 
crores. The life insurance assests amount to roughly Rs. 380 
crores. The total insurance in force exceeds Rs. 1000 crores. 


On October 31, 1955, for which figures are available with 
the Controller of Insurance, there were 109 Indian and three 
foreign companies doing purely life insurance business. The 
entire management of their business now vests in Government. 
Besides these there are also 40 Indian insurers and 13 foreign 
doing life and other business also. In their case the manage- 
ment of life insurance alone will vest in Government. Though 
no figures are available for the present state of affairs of the 
business, on December 31, 1954, the total assests of Indian 
Life insurers amounted to Rs. 301-33 crores and those of foreign 
insurers to Rs. 50:91 crores. Of this Rs. 164-90 crores of 
assests of Indian insurers or 54-6 per cent is invested in Cen- 
tral and State Government, municipal, port trust and improve- 
ment trust securities. Investments in debentures, preference 
and ordinary shares of Indian companies amounted to Rs. 48-57 
crores or 16:1 per cent of the total assests. Besides these, 
Rs. 15-07 crores or 5 per cent was invested in mortgages on 
property and Rs. 15-90 crores or 5:3 per cent on land and 
house property. 


Of the assets of foreign insurers Rs. 30-15 crores or 69-2 
per cent wus invested in Central and State Government, muni- 
cipal, port trust and improvement trust securities, Rs. 7:22 
crores or 14-2 per cent in British Colonial and Foreign Govern- 
ment securities, while Rs. 6-64 crores or 13 per cent was in- 
vested in debentures, preference or ordinary shares of Indian 
companies. 
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> to During the last ten years, as many as 25 insurance com- 
panies have gone into liquidation and another 25 had so frit- 
tered away their resources that their business had to be trans- 
the ferred to other companies at a loss to the policyholders con- 
— cerned. 
ives 
eo Intercaste Marriages 
Mr. K. S. Sahay, Revenue Minister of Bihar has given 
Rs. 8000 to the University for awarding two scholarships to 
bout students marrying outside their castes or aborigines. The aim of 
S55 the donor js to eradicate casteism. The terms of the first scholar- 
380 ship of Rs. 3000 are: the student (boy or girl) should be a 
eee, graduate and be a Rajput, Bhumihar Brahmin, Kayastha, Vais, 
with Yadhav, Murmi or Koiri by caste. If such a student marries. 
hree in some other caste of this group, he or she will be entitled 
The to get Rs. 2000 in the first instance and another sum of Rs. 1000 
nent. when the first child is born. 
te: For the second scholarship the terms are that if a graduate 
age- . ‘ ; 
ough student belonging to any of the above mentioned castes marries 
¢ the a tribal he or she would be paid Rs 3000 after marriage and 
diese Rs. 2000 after the birth of the first child. 
reign We hope that matters will not be complicated by a rush 
2s of of volunteers ! 
Cen- 
pOver Second Five Year Plan 
rence 
48°57 The memorandum on the second Five Year Plan has been 
these, received with mixed feelings by the public all over the country. 
es on While all admit the need for the plan and admire the courage 
1 and of the planners, various sections find that the allotments made 
under the various headings are either not sufficient or even 
ill-advised. Thus some are of the opinion that too much 
- 69-2 stress is laid on public enterprise at the expense of private 
nuni- initiative. Some economists think that too great hopes are 
7°22 reposed in the benefits to be derived from cottage industries. 
vern- 
as in- The total proposed outlay will be Rs. 4,800 crores in the 
‘ndian public sector and Rs. 2,200 crdres in the private one. Last 


year when it was proposed to spend Rs. 4,300 crores many 
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had said that the sum was excessive considering our meagre 
resources. The planners have now coolly raised the target 
by another Rs. 500 crores.. Where will all the money come 
from? Foreseeable domestic resources add up only to about 
half the prepared outlay: Rs. 350 crores from revenue at the 
current rate of taxation; Rs. 450 crores from additional tax- 
ation; Rs. 150 crores from railways; Rs. 250 crores from 
provident funds and other heads and Rs. 1,200 crores from 
public loans and other small savings. It is very doubtful 
whether Government will be able to raise Rs. 1,200 crores 
through loans. In brave defiance of the warning sounded by 
men who ought to know, the Planning Commission has decided 
to create Rs. 1,200 crores through deficit financing. If this 
step is taken there is every danger of our economy suffering 
a severe jolt. Many are really distressed at the idea of deficit 
financing to that extent. 


The Commission hopes to get Rs. 800 crores however 
through foreign investments or loans. But keeping in mind 
on the one hand Government’s readiness to nationalize busi- 
ness and on the other our foreign policy, which in western 
eyes is clearly linked with Communism, in spite of our pro- 
testations of neutrality and love for all nations, it is very doubt- 
ful that our planners will realise their facile dreams. We 
have still to find another Rs. 400 crores to cover the total 
deficit. 


Railways 


Plans submitted by the various ministeries for inclusion 
in the second Five Year Plan have suffered some prunning. 
Perhaps the one that has suffered most is the railway plan. 
It had been proposed to spend Rs. 1,480 crores on railways 
during the plan period. But now the allotment proposed to 
be made amounts to only Rs. 1,125 crores, a cut of Rs. 355 
crores. Though the sum of Rs. 1,480 crores might look big 
yet considering the need to improve our transport system it 
was by no means excessive. The demand for new lines from 
the various State Governments had amounted to 10,000 miles. 
As it was impossibie to undertake such a huge construction 
programme the Railway Board had planned on only 3,000 
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miles of new lines. It will now be possible to construct only 
850 miles of new lines and none of these will be on the Western 
or Southern Railway. There will be much lamentation in 
many parts of the country. 


Social Welfare and Moral Hygiene 


According to an announcement made by Mrs. Durgabai 
Deshmukh, Chairman of the Central Social Welfare Board, 
Rs. 10-5 crores will be spent on social and moral hanes 
work in the country. 


In every State will be set up at least one home to cater 
for the needs of rescued women. Each home will have ac- 
c<ommodation for about a hundred inmates. Attached to each 
institution will be a training centre in which women will be 
taught usefui arts and crafts by fully qualified instructors. 
The various Centre and State ministries will co-operate in 
rehabilitating the unfortunate women. 


Public Health 


A sum of Rs. 93-5 crores is expected to be allocated for 
water supply and sanitation schemes in the urban and rural 
areas of the country during the second Five Year Plan period. 
‘Of this sum Rs. 60 crores will be earmarked for urban areas. 
The Government also proposes to train health workers be- 
sides engineers and overseers. The Indian Institute of Hygiene 
is likely to be expanded. It is proposed to start four more 
public health laboratories. 


Education 


Rs. 320 crores is likely to be allocated to the cause of 
education in the second Five Year Plan. The Union Ministry 
of Education had asked for Rs. 520 crores as the minimum. 
Mauiana Abul Kalam Azad said that he was trying to get 
the Planning Commision to raise the allocation to at least 
Rs, 512 crores as that sum is considered to be absolutely es- 
Sential to meet the various demands for the development of 
education. 
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Study of Languages 


The Central Advisory Board of Education has generally 
accepted the recommendation of the All-India Council for 
Secondary Education that provision should be made for the 
compulsory gtudy of three languages at the Secondary stage 
of education. It has invited the opinion of the various State 
Governments on the advisability, of adopting either of the 
following two formulae in accordance with which all pupils. 
in secondary schools will be required to study three languages : 


The first formula: 
1. (A) The mother-tongue or (B) the regional language — 
or (C) a composite course of the monther-tongue and a 
regional language or (D) a composite course of the mother- 
tongue and a classical language or (E) a composite course 
of the regional language and a classical language. 


2. Hindi or English. 


3. A modern Indian or a modern European language pro=- 
vided it has not already been taken under (1) or (2) above. 

















The second formula: 

1. (A) The mother-tongue or (B) the regional language 
or (C) a composite course of the mother-tongue and a re- 
gional language or (D) a composilte course of the mother- 
tongue and a classical language or (E) a composite course 
of the regional language and a classical language. 





2. English or a modern European language ; 





3. Hindi (for non-Hindi-Speaking areas) or another 
modern indian language (for Hindi-speaking areas). 


The Board has also decided that every effort should be 
made for the promotion and teaching of Gandhian philosophy 
in the curriculum at the various stages of education. 







It has further recommended the grant of more scholar=_ 
ships for poor and deserving students who for lack of funds 
are unable to procure for themselves education in technical © 
subjects. 






F.C. R. 














